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IT WAS TOO LATE. 
{ Translated from the French.] 

A charch-yard affords lessons for every age; the 
child may there find, that those who are younger 
than himself are often called away ; blooming youth 
and manijood may Iearn, that those of like age are 
np ws A oud} surisnoned trom pleasates or from 
business; and the aged may be reminded, that the 

ave must speedily open for them. ; 

But, alas! how often are these thoughts driven 
from the mind, ‘‘ Because the sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do 
evil.” (Eccl. viii. 11.) The sinner commits sin, 
God grants him opportunity to repent ; ‘‘ But it shall 
not be well with the wicked, neither shall he pro- 
long his days, which.are as a shadow ; because he 
feareth not before God.” (Eccl. viii. 13.) The 
wicked man hardens his heart and caresnot. He 
tries to think that there is no God. But He that 
sitteth in the heavens, who judgeth- aright, saw the 
day when the iniquity of Sodom was fulfilled ; the 
fire from heaven came down upon its abominations 
and it was destroyed ! 

The judgments of the Most High go through the 
earth, and those who write the annals of nations 
should mark them. They also visit families and 
individuals, * for the eyes of the Lord are in every 
place, beholding the evil and the good ;” and “ he 
will seek out wickedness till he find none.” In the 
course of my ministry I have repeatedly seen instan- 
ces of this, one of which I will now relate. 

About Gve years ayo I was inthe large burying- 
ground in our city; two stout grave-diggers were 
turning over that insatiable soil which though clo- 
sed up every day, opens daily to devour. The re- 
mains of generations long since passed away were 
interinixed with those of their descendents. The 
bones of infancy and advanced life were mingled 
together—the remains ofa child which, moistened 
with tears, had been deposited where the silver hairs 
ofits parent’s grandsire already were laid. The 
mattock penetrated the mouldering scull of a proud 
ad wealthy master, and then entered into that ofa 
laborer whose days had passed in poverty and suffer- 
ings, nos could either of them resent the insult offer- 
ed to their remains. 

I stood for some time a silent spectator of. this in- 
structive scene. [looked around and saw where 
many of my contemporaries had been deposited, and 
asked myself, ‘‘ which is the spot where I shall be 
hid?” Then looking at the grave-diggers I said, 
They indeed should be serious whose daily employ 
it is to remove the dust of their fellow-men, and who 
every day witness the grief and sorrow of surviving 
relatives. O, how desirable it is that they should 
hear the voice of Him who has declared that “ the 
earth shall give up its dead, and that the grave is 
swallowed up in victory.” 

[approached the men, and was about to express 
what passed in my mind; when one of them, touch- 
ing ascull with his foot, said to his companion, loud 
enough for me to hear, ‘* As for him, he is dead 
enough, and he will not rise again in a hurry, if he 
ever does !”’ 

_ looked steadfastly at this unbelieving scorner, 
and recognized the father of a misguided female 
vhom I had lately visited in an asylum. ‘ Thom- 
as,” said I, “did that blasphemy, which I believe 
you uttered that I might hear, did it come from your 
cart ; or was it merely the hasty expression of your 
lps” «« Sir,” said he, resuming his work, “I am 

sot 80 wise as you; but I think it will-not be easy 








to join all these pieces togethetagain, and when we 
are dead we shall remain sv." I replied, ‘‘ Then 
you think that Jesus, the Son of God, uttered a false- 
hood when he said, ‘I am tke resurrection and the 
life,’ and declared that the dad should rise again at 
the day of judgment?” ‘‘Perhaps so,” said he, 
shrugging up his shoulder~: “} »t for my part I 
don’t care about it,” Ltic © he 
catde, way wi thinking, aad © forned from them as 
I saw that these hardened sinners were determined 
to make a jest of the precious words of truth. 

Four years afterwards, while I was in my garden, 
I saw a man come to the gate ; he walked feebly and 
leaned upon a stick. With some difficulty I recog- 
nised ‘the scorner;”’ but how changed|\ his face 
and limbs were swollen, his eyes wandered, and 
his whole appearance indicated one who had been 
stricken with the palsy. I made him sit down, but 
it was long before he recovered breath sufficiently 
to speak, and I could only with difficulty understand 
his words. He told me that his daughter had pre- 
vailed upon him to come to me, that I might talk to 
him about religion, for he was very illand needed 
consolation. 

I expressed pity for his sufferings, and said, “ Do 
you now fear God? Are you afraid of death and 
judgment?” With some difficulty he made me un- 
derstand that he was not; and, after repeated in- 
quiries, I found he was as much an unbeliever as 
when, in the church-yard, he mocked at the glad 
tidings of the gospel. 1 endeavored to bring him 
to understand the truth as to the life to come, and 
the promises of pardon in Christ Jesus. I spoke 
slowly and patiently, and repeated what I said. 1 
began to hope that he-received this instruction, at 
least in some degree, for he looked at me with all 
the appearance of docility and attention. After 
having fully explained what our beloved Saviour has 
done and suffered for us, I asked if he understood 
me. Hereplied, with a look indicating stupidity, 
‘* My memory is gone, 1 can’t remember what peo- 
ple say ; what have you been telling me?” I then 
repeated still more slowly, and in as simple a man- 
ner as I could, a statement of the truths of the gos- 
pel; but the poor creature, from whom God had ta- 
ken the understanding he had misused, continued 
to look at me with an open mouth. “It was Too 
LATE” for that soul to hear the glad tidings of the 
gospel; and when he left me, his Jast words, utter- 
ed with much difficulty, were, ‘‘ I shall soon be dead, 
and then all will be over with me.” 

Some days after I was informed that the awful 
moment had arrived: he was dead, and had died 
like the beast that knows not what is meant by life, 
but perishes in ignorance. 

He is buried in that church-yard; his grave 
probably was dug by his companion with whom he 
was accustomed to mock at death and eternity! and 
who, far from deriving instruction from the last 
hours of his associate, continues,to laugh at serious 
things. 

For him, ifthe yet survives, and if his spirit is 
not yet become like that of the brute; for him “ It 
is NoT YET too late” to repent, and look with hu- 
miliation and faith towards that all-powerful Sa- 
viour, who said, “I am the resurrection and the 
life ; he that believeth in me though he were dead 
yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believ- 
eth in me shall never die.” But let him not con- 
tinue to trifle with the long-suffering of the Lord. 

Reader, “ Believest thou this?” Have you re- 
ceived the faith which is by the Son of God—and 
can you contemplate your last hour with reliance 
upon Him? Ah! if you are like that wretched 
man—if, like him, you look to death as the final 
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oh, stay your hasty steps! The brink of the grave 
is slippery ; draw back your foot from the gloomy 
path you follow, and which terminates therein. 
Turn; turn and look. Direct your feeble heart to 
the mercy of your Creator who invites you: ‘ Be 
ye reconciled to me by my well-beloved Son, whom 
I gave unto the world as a Saviour; but who wil! 
Sia Lat eaters aw ia ire . 

Child of man, listén to the voice that speaketit 
from heaven! Fear, lest by your delay you bring 
upon yourself the just displeasure of God. Fear, 
lest it should also be said of you, “Ir was Too 
LATE.” C. M. 
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THE YOUNG DISCIPLE. 


The late revivals in the state of Kentucky, have 
been fruitful, to a considerable extent, of the con- 
version of children. All classes of society, indeed, 
have shared, more or less, in these effusions of the 
Holy Spirit. ‘ From the least even to the greatest,” 
have converts been multiplied to redeeming love. 
The account we are about to relate, came to the 
writer, so well authenticated, as to leave little doubt 
of its truth. A boy, of whose age we were not in- 
formed, became a child of God, and following close 
in the footsteps of his Lord, he adorned the gospel 
of Christ. Decided in his aversion to sin, he omit- 
ted no suitable opportunity to reprove the wicked, 
and while his breast glowed with benevolence, he 
was earnest in entreating his young associates to 
** flee from the wrath to come.” ae 

Tt was to this young disciple a source of Veep un- 
happiness, that neither his father or his mother 
cared for God, or for their own souls. Tlie father 
was, indeed, a decided enemy to the gospel of 
Christ; and while his affectionate son entreated 
him with tears to seek the affection of his Maker, 
he turned away with scoffing and profanenesss. 

It is true that the Christian character shines most 
beautiful in adversity. It gathers fragrance from 
affliction. So was it in the instance befofe us.— 
This lad had learned in the school of Christ; and 
though he received in return the unkindest treat- 
ment, he continued his entreaties to his ungrateful 
parent. The father at length became enraged, and 
in a fit of passion told his son to quit his religion, 
or he should quit his father’s house. He gave him 
until the next morning to decide the question. 

The night, as we may well suppose, was spent 
by this young disciple, in laying his complaints be- 
fore God; and He, whose ear is never closed to 
the supplications of humble and contrite spirits, 
was graciously pleased to afford him relief. 

The morning came. The father, firm to his 
purpose, demanded of the son if he had made his 
decision. ‘ Yes, father,” said the faithful boy, ‘I 
am decided to serve God—to serve him as long as 
I live—and I feel assured, that when my father and 
my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me 
up.”—The inflexible father directed him to the 
door, to leave his house forever. 

The son begged permission to pray with his pa- 
rents once more, before he bade them a final adieu. 
So reasonable a request could not be refused. He 
kneeled down and prayed. The fulness of his 
soul was poured out, and his ardent cries went up to 
the throne of God. The Holy Spirit descended, 
and both father and mother fell upon the floor, un- 
der the oppression of their sins. 

When the lad rose from his knees, the hearts of 
his parents relented : they besought him to tell them 
what they should do to be saved. In the spirit of 





close of a life spent without God and without hope; 








the gospel, he directed them to the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sins of the world, There 
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was no need of his entreaties now. God had open- 
ed their eyes to see the enormity of their guilt, and 
they could never have peace till they found it in the 
gospel. ‘These hopes they were soon led to cher- 
ish, and at the time this account was related, they 


were adorning the church of Christ. 
[Visitant and Magazine. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE TORN GLOVES. 

** Mamma, dear mamma,” said Laura Selby to 
her mother, one fine Spring morning, ‘‘ pray take 
we with you to walk, and visit Mrs. Ellenwood,— 
I wish very much to see Grace, and I have nothing 
to do just now ;—pray be so kind as to lay aside 
your work, and go abroad.” 

“You ‘save nothing to do, Laura?” said h2r moti- 
%r,—** few persons can say that ;—have you prac- 
tised your music lesson perfectly ?” 

“Yes, mamma; and Mrs. Ostinelli says, I am 
making improvement, now.” 

“Tam glad to hear so favorable a report; and 
trust I shall hear it confirmed by others; but let 
me ask what is that noise I hear? it sounds like 
the tones of your Piano.” 

“It is, mamma; and I dare say little George is 
amusing himself with it: I forgot to shut it, when I 
had ended my lesson.” 

“Tamsorry for that, my daughter,—especially 
as you have been so frequently told to take care of 
your music—Go, without delay, and close it.” 

Laura ran to obey her mother, ashamed at her 
carelessness,—and the more so, as the Piano had 
that very week been put in fine tune. She accom- 
plished her object, and returned to her mother fol- 
lowed by little George, who felt quite disturbed at 
having his amusement interrupted. 

‘* Now, dear mamma, will you take a walk?” 
again urged Laura. 

“Yes, Lam going out,” replied Mrs. Selby ; 
“and will take you with me, if you can make your- 
self ready without delay.” 

Laura was delighted; and ran quickly to tie on 
her hatand spenser. She was gone longer than 
seemed necessary. Her mother was obliged to call 
twice, before she made her appearance ; and at last, 
was proceeding without her, when Laura ran hasti- 
ly through the hall. 

** My love,” said Mrs. Selby,—* this is not doing 
as you ought.” 

‘‘ Mamma,” said Laura, blushing, ‘‘ I could not 
find my spenser, for a good while; and when I did, 
I fuund I had lost a button,—I forgot to sew it on 
yesterday, and—” 

*‘ But Laura,” interrupted her mother,—‘ where 
did you put your spenser, that it could not be 
found ?” 

“*T left it in the dressing room, mamma; and did 
not recollect to fold it, and put it in my wardrobe.” 

“Tam grieved, Laura, to find*this unfortunate 
habit of carelessness strengthening, rather than 
disappearing—I assure you this is the last morning 
T shall take you to walk, when any thing of this kind 
occurs.” 

Laura felt ashamed and uncomfortable; she had 
hoped to merit the indulgence of going with her 
mother, by paying great attention to her lessons— 
now she felt that she did not deserve the privilege— 
and consequently those things which she would have 
highly enjoyed, had she done all well at home, were 
looked on with little pleasure. When Mrs. Selby 
had done shopping, she went to call on Mrs. Ellen- 
wood. She found that lady at home, and to Lau- 
ra’s satisfaction, Grace was there also. She had 
been reading to her mother, “* The tales of a Grand- 
father ;’’ and she told Laura, that she must certain- 
ly read it, too; for her mother said it was very use- 
ful—and she was sure it was very interesting.— 
The little girls were thus chatting together, when 
Mrs. Ellenwood, with a look of pity, inquired what 
was the matter with Laura’s hand, which was wrapt 
in her handkerchief. This inquiry called Mrs. 
Selby’s attention to the same object. 

** Laura has not injured her hand, I believe,” said 








her mother,—* pray my dear, why have you twist- 
ed your handkerchie! over it?” 

Laura slowly unwound the handkerchief, and ex- 
hibited her right hand with a torn glove. 

‘* My dear,” said her mother, ‘‘ we must be on 
our return home; yoa have employment there, I 
believe.” 

Laura looked down; but made no reply. Mrs. 
Ellenwood urged her friend to permit Laura to re- 
main and spend the day with Grace; but Mrs. Sel- 
by, justly displeased with Laura’s negligence, de- 
clined the invitation. 

When they were in the street, Laura could no 
longer conceal her tears. She was disappointed 
not to remain with Grace, whom she dearly loved 
—she was mortified that Mrs. Ellenwood should 
have supposed her hind wounded—and she was 
really sorry to hae (ispleased her mother, by go- 
ing inte the stiee,__h torn gloves. 

Mrs. Selby said nothing to Laura till they got 
home ; she then asked where were her gloves. 

“In my bag, mother,” answered she. 

“‘ Why did you go out with them in that condi- 
tion, Laura?” 

‘* Because, mamma, the last time I wore them, I 
made several holes in them, and—and is 

** Yoa forgot to mend them;—is that what you 
would say ?” said Mrs. Selby. 

‘* Yes, mother; but I shall never forget it again,” 
answered Laura, bursting into tears. 

“Of that, my daughter, I must be assured, be- 
fore I grant you the indulgence of visiting any of 
your friends. You are now young and if you exib- 
it yourself daily with some part of your dress out of 
order, your habits of, carelessness will be confirmed, 
and your character as an untidy young lady quite 
established. Iam particularly mortified at your 
appearance to-day ; and recommend that you em- 
ploy the remainder of it, in repairing your clothes.” 

Laura was about to promise reformation, thor- 
ough and entire; but her mother stopped her, say- 
ing,—she did not wish to exact promises, which 
might be broken; but she would be satisfied only 
— her practice proved she had corrected her 
aults. 
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' CHARITY. 

How will you spend your cent, Charles? said 
Mrs. Merton to her son, who had been twirling a 
cent with his fingers. Charles laid the ‘cent upon 
the palm of his hand, and looking at it, replied, I 
have not made up my mind mother, which of three 
things I will buy, molasses candy, mint-stick, or a 
cake; I do wish a cent would buy all. 

Mrs. Merton. Then if you get the candy, when 
you have eaten it, you will regret that you did not 
buy the mint-stick ; and if you buy a cake, you will 
wish that you had chosen the candy: thus your 
cent will cause you uneasiness instead of satisfac- 
tion; but I can tell you ofa way to use it, which if 
you do willingly, will certainly give you enjoyment. 
The little boy whom you met inthe entry, looks 
pale because he has not had much to eat for some 
time, his mother has been too sick to work, and 
was unwilling that he should beg; a cake would 
be a great treat to him, and the kind of pleasure 
which you may have in giving one tothis poor pale 
boy, will remain in your heart, when the pleasure 
of the taste of the-eake, if you eat it, will be over 
and forgotten. 

Charles. But mother, you can give him a loaf of 
bread, and that would be much more charity than a 
cake; and I have only one cent. 

Mrs. Merton. In the widow’s gilt of “ two mites,” 
which were only as much as one farthing, our Sa- 
viour said there was more charity, than in the large 
sums which the rich gave. 

Charles. I donot understand that, mother. 

Mrs. Merton. Do without a cake yourself, that 
you may buy one for the poor boy, and there will 
be more charity in your small gift, than in mine of 
a loafof bread; because I have money to buy more 
for myself. 

Charles. Mother, I will spend my cent in charity, 
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then you can tell Mrs. Warden about it ; you know 
she told you about her George, but I do not think 
that he would give away his cent, if he had but one 
and yet, he called me stingy, because I would not 
give him some candy, when [ had very, very little 
for myself. 

Mrs. Merton. When you were reading to me, the 
beautiful description of charity, in the 13th chapter 
of the first letter to the Corinthians, you asked 
what was the meaning of “ though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and have not charity, it pro- 
fiteth me nothing.” 

Charles. 1 did not know how a person could give 
all his goods to feed the poor, and yet not have char. 
ity. 

Mrs. Merton. Your own conduct now will explain 
it to you. You will give all yoar money :- “.,,,; 
the poor boy, and yet you have not in your sc, 
pity for him, and a kind wish to give him ©»)... 
ment ; but you have a desire for piffise,'\.\. 
think you will gain, if you give more than 
Warden would; and you wish to have it a,, 
that you give. ‘‘ Charity vaunteth not itself ives 
puffed up;” so that you see there is no charity in 
this gift of yours, and it will therefore “ profit yo 
nothing.” - 

Charles. Is there. so much harm in wishing to 
have it known that we give to the poor? 

Mrs. Merton. There is always much harm in 
doing what Jesus Christ forbids, and he said, “ Take 
heed that ye do not your alms before men to be 
seen ofthem.” He knew that a desire to be prais- 
ed, if encouraged, would take the place in our 
hearts, of that sweet pity, which our heavenly Fath 
ther will reward with his blessing ; pray to him, dear 
Charles, to fill your heart with love to himself, then 
your cents will be given from a desire to please 
‘“‘ Him who seeth in secret,” and not from a wish 
for praise, [ Youth’s Friend. 
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INFANT SCHOOL AT —. 
The following pretty sketch is from the Christian Teacher's 
Manuat ;—It is very happy, and I dare say very true. 


: . [ Yankee. 
Sometimes, however, the attention of one of the 


little flock would wander off, and the offender would 
rise up or leave his place. If his disposition was 
mild and tractable, he would return to ordér imme 
diately on being reminded of his duty. One ot 
two instances, however, of what the little comme 
nity seemed to regard as heinous offences, did oc: 
cur. One child of uncommon animal vivacity lef 
his place, and seemed unwilling to return. In the 
moral discipline that ensued I was very much in- 
terested, from the important principles which it 
disclosed. I do not recollect very exactly the con- 
—" that took place, but it was nearly as fal- 
ows: 

_ Master. We must stop: you are not all attend- 
ing. George, you are not at your place. [The 
child paid no attention to this hint, but continued 
to move away from his place.] George, what do 
you like to be? 

George. A good boy! [with a very bright and 
good humoured look, but no inclination to stop.] 

Master. Are you a good boy now? 

George. No, sir! [but still away from his pro- 
per place.] 

Master. Do you see any good boys? 

George. Yes, sir. 

Master. You may go and touch one. [This 
was done very cheerfully.] Do you see any more! 

George. Yes, sir. 

Master. You may touch them too. [This was 
done with a great deal of mutual satisfaction ; the 
little transgressor consciously acting as the organ 
of the whole school, in bestowing the reward of 
approbation ; the receivers gratified with the fa 
vourable notice taken of them, and all the rest 
joining occasionally and involuntarily in naming 
those who were exemplary. All were delighted: 
there was not an envious glance; a happy sympa- 
thy pervaded the whole group. ]} 

Master. George, what do good boys do when 
they are getting their lessons? ‘ 
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George. They sit still. 
Master. Well: don’t you want to be a good 
boy? [The reformed “‘little man” had been un- 


consciously walking backward to his place for some 
time, and now sat down just as he was saying, Yes sir. 

The machinery which had been stopped, was 
again in motion; and a new lesson succeeded, that 
ef counting and clapping hands, in which all join- 
ed with spirit; except a few of the youngest, who, 
from being weary, or from similar causes, seemed 
to prefer sitting silent spectators. 
the little delinquent who had caused interruption 
before, was down upon the floor, creeping, and 
jumping on his hands and knees, and imitating the 
voice of a dog. 

Master. Stop! I think I hear a strange noise ; 


whet | 
‘ Children. It’s a dog. 
or So, it is’nt. 
Sereral ye Children. It’s a bad bay. 
Foi », it is’nt. 
aster. What is it he does that’s bad ? 


Several voices. He’s away from his place. He 
is making a noise. He is a bad boy. 

Master. What do you wish him to be? 

All. A good boy. 

Master. What do yeu wish him to do? 

All. Togo back to his place. [George had 
meanwhile been arrested by the interest of the 
scene ; and, still on all fours, was one while look- 
ing up in the face of the master, and at another 
glancing at the countenances of his school-fellows ; 
(watching as it were the drift of public opinion ;) 
and the action of sympathy soon did its office , and 
brought him back very cheerfully to his place. ] 

Master. Now, what has George done? 

Children. Gone back to his place. 

Master. What would you call him now? 

All. A good boy! a good boy! 

[Reconciled to himself in this calm way, George 
resumed his lesson with spirit, and behaved well 
throughout the hour.] 
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BLESSINGS OF SABBATH SCHOOLS, 

Sabbath schools have been attended with blessed 
effects to those engaged in them and to those who 
are in any way connected withthem. A case of the 
latter kind has just come to my knowledge, the 
truth of which may be relied on and which deserves 
to be noted for the encouragement it affords, 
though it may only be one of a large number. Mr. 
B. was perfectly a man of this world, he lived very 
genteely and had a general regard for religion. In 
earlier life he had been regular in his attendance 
at church, but forming an acquaintance with some 
men of infidel principles, he began to break off, 
and was soon satisfied with a partial attendance at 
worship. Then the Sabbath afternoon was spent 
in pleasure parties and the various indulgences of 
Sabbath-breakers, and there is reason to fear he was 
led into worse irregularities. ‘Thiscourse continued 
for several years, and until one of his daughters be- 
came pious and joined the Sabbath school as a tea- 
cher. Suddenly, Mr. B. declined accompanying 
his old companions in Sabbath breaking. This was 
repeated several times, until they urged him for a 
reason. He replied, ‘‘ when my daughter has be- 
come a member of the church anda S. S. teacher, 
it is time for me to think what I am doing and set 
abetter example. I have made up my mind never 
togo again.” He kept his word and became a 
regular attendant at the House of God. After some 
time, divine truth made a deep impression on his 
mind—afflictions in the family confirmed it—for a 
long time he struggled with infidel notions he had 
imbibed—but at length through the rich grace of 
God he obtained a hope in Christ—on a sick bed he 
found its worth and departed in peace. 

_Here is a chain of interesting events, on which 
his friends look back with gratitude—here a most 
blessed influence beginning with the engagement 
ofa pious daughter in Sabbath schoo} teaching. 
To the pious son or daughter of ungodly parents 





Soon, however, | | 
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THE BEAUTIFUL LUPIN. | 
‘Do let me come in, dear grandfather,” cried 
Phebe, tapping atthe door of Dr. Unwin’s study. 
** T cannot admit you now, my love.” ‘I will not! 
disturb your papers, indeed | will not, if you will] 
let mecome in.” Phebe’s soft voice was seldom | 
unsuccessful at the study door, and seizing Dr. Un- 
win’s hand, she hurried him into the garden. 
‘Look here, dear grandfather,” cried she, “see 
this beautiful lupin ; two great leaves came up yes- 
terday, and now see what a neat little fan is peep- 
ing out between them—do put your spectacles 
down on your nose, and stoop a little; a very, very 
little stoop will not bring the naughty rheumatism.” 
“It is exceedingly curious,” replied Dr. Unwin, 
bending to examine the plant, “the leaves are 
plaited with more delicacy *~n your tucker, and 
the down upon them is softer than the ribbon on 
your bonnet.” ‘‘ I wonder who fixed it so prettily,” 
said Phebe, looking thoughtfully ; “the funny lit- 
tle rogue could not have done ititself.” After tea, 
when Dr. Unwin took his customary walk in the 
garden, he found Phebe busily engaged in digging 
round her lupin. ‘‘Oh, I am glad you have come, 
grandfather,” cried she, running towards him, “ for 
I cannot find out how these leaves are plaited; see 
what a great hole I have dug, I have been peeping 
into it this great while, but I cannot see how it is 
done: do you not think, grandfather, that some- 
body comes in the night and fixes my lupin?” “He 
who folds the leaves of your lupin, my dear,” an- 
swered Dr. Unwin, ‘‘is at all times near to take 
care of it.” ‘‘ Who is it,” asked Phebe, “that is 
so kind?” ‘It is God,” replied Dr. Unwin. 
““Where is God?” inquired Phebe, eagerly, ‘I 
never saw him.” ‘‘No,my dear, we cannot see 
him, but he allows us to look at the beautiful things 
which he makes.” “I wish I could see him, 
grandpapa, tothank him, he is so good.” ‘“ He 
sees you, my dear,” said Dr. Unwin, ‘ though you 
cannot see him, and hears you even when you 
whisper, and when you thank him be will not only 
hear, but will be pleased with you, for he loves the 
prayers of little children.” ‘‘ Prayers, grandpapa,” 
said Phebe, ‘that is what mamma teaches me, and 
what you say inthe morning and evening ; are you 
thanking God then?” ‘ Yes,” replied Dr. Unwin, 
**T thank him then for all that he gives, and ask 
him for whatever else we want.” ‘Oh, then I 
will never make a noise again or be impatient 
when you are praying,” said Pheve, “ but] will be 
thanking God at the same time for giving me my 
pretty lupin.” [Filial Affection. 
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ANECDOTES OF ELEPHANTS. 

‘* A band of hunters had surprised two elephants, 

a male and a female, in an open spot near the skirts 
of a thick and thorny jungle. The animals fled to- 
wards the thickets; and the male, in spite of many 
balls which struck him ineffectually, was soon safe 
from the reach of the pursuers; but the female was 
so sorely wounded, that she was unable to retreat 
with the same alacrity, and the hunters having got 
between her and the wood, were preparing speedily 
to finish her career—when, all at once, the male 
rushed forth with the utmost fury from his hiding 
place, and with a shrill and frightful scream, like 
the loud sound of a trumpet, charged down upon 
the huntsmen. So terrific was the animal’s aspect, 
that all instinctively sprung to their horses, and fled 
for life. The elephant, disregarding the others, 
singled out an unfortunate man (Cobus Klopper I 
think was his name) who was the last person that 
had fired upon its wounded comrade, and who was 
standing, with his horse’s bridle over his arm, re- 
loading his huge gun at the moment the infuriated 
animal burst from.the wood. Cobus also leaped 
hastily on horseback, but before he could seat him- 
self in his saddle the elephant was upon him. One 


horse, which gallopped offin terror, he thrust his gi- 
gantic tusks through the man’s body, and then, al- 
ter stamping it flat with his ponderous feet, again 
seized it with his trunk and flung it high in the air. 
Having thus wreaked vengeance upon his foes, he 
walked gently up to his consort, and affectionately 
caressing her, supported her wounded side with his 
shoulder, and regardless of the vollies of balls with 
which the hunters, who had again rallied to the 
conflict, assailed them, he succeeded in conveying 
her from their reach into the impenetrable recesses 
of the forest. 

“*One of my own friends, Lieut. John Moodie 
of the Scotch Fusileers, now a settler in South Af- 
rica, had an almost miraculous escape on an occa- 
sion somewhat similar. He had gone out to an 
elephant hunt with a party of his friends; and they 
had already succeeded iu killing one or two of a 
small herd, and the rest were retreating before them 
towards their woody fastnesses, when one of the fe- 
males having been separated from her young otie 
among the bushes, forgot all regard to her own safe- 
ty in maternal anxiety, and turned back in wrath 
upon her pursuers to search for it. Mr. Moodie, 
who had happened to beon foot at the time, was the 
individual that the animal first caught sight of, and 
she instantly rushed upon him. ‘To escape from 
an angry elephant in open ground is often difficult 
enough for a well mounted horseman. My friend 
gave himself up for lost: nor would the activity of 
despair have availed him—the animal was close at 
his heels. But just at the moment when she was 
about to seize or strike him to the earth with her 
upraised proboscis, he fortunately stumbled and 
fell. ‘The elephant, unable at once to arrest her 
impetuous career, made an attempt to thrust him 
through with her tusks as he lay on the ground be- 
fore her, and actually tore up the earth within an 
inch or two of his body, and slightly bruized him 
with one of her huge feet as she passed over him. 
Before, however, she could turn back to destroy 
him, Mr. Moodie contrived to scramble into the 
wood, and her young one at the same instant rais- 
ing its cry for her in another direction, the danger- 
ous animal went off without searching further for 
him.”"—Mr. Pringle’s Juv. Keepsake. 
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FORCE OF GENIUS, 

[The writer repeats the following Anecdote related to him by 
his father :] 

A thin, sickly little boy,a chimney-sweeper,was 
amusing himself one morning by drawing, with a 
piece of chalk, the street-front of Whitehall upon 
the basement stones of the building itself, carrying 
his delineations as high as his little arms could pos- 
sibly reach; and this he was accomplishing by oc- 
casionally running into the middle of the street to 
look upat the noble edifice, and then returning to 
the base of the building to proceed with his eleva- 
tion. It happened that his operations caught the 
eye of a gentleman of considerable taste and for- 
tune, as he was riding by. He checked the car- 
riage, and after a few minutes’ observation, called 
to the boy to come to him; who, upon being asked 
as to where he lived, immediately burst into tears, 
and begged of the gentleman not to tell his master, 
assuring him he would wipe it all off.—‘ Don’t be 
alarmed,” answered the gentleman, at the same: 
time throwing him a shilling,to convince him he 
intended him no harm. 

His benefactor then went instantly to his master, 
in Charles-court, in the Strand, who gave the boy 
a most excellent character, at the same time declar- 
ing him to be of little use to him, in consequence 
of his natural bodily weakness. He said that he 
was fully aware of his fondness for chalking, and 
showed his visiter what a state his walls were in, 
from the young artist having drawn the portico of 
St. Martin’s Church in various places upon them. 
The gentleman purchased the remainder of the boy’s 
time; gave him an excellent education; then sent 
him to Italy; and, upon his return, employed him, 





blow from his proboscis struck poor Cobus to the 





this fact says, “go and do likewise.” [S. 8. Mes. 


earth; and, without troubling himself about the 


and introduced him to his friends as an architect. 
This narrative my father heard the Architect 
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himself relate, while he was sitting to Mr. Roubili- 
ac for his bust. He became possessed of consider- 
able property, and built himself a country mansion 
at Westbourn, north of Bayswater, the very house 
in which Mr. Cockerell, the Architect, now resides. 
His town residence at that time was in Bloomsbury- 
square, on the western side, in the first house from 
Hart-street, in which Mr. D’Israeli, the author of 
several esteemed literary works now resides.— 
When he was at the height of his celebrity, he 
compiled a Palladio, in folio, prefixed to which the 
anxious reader will find his name—Isaac Ware. 


—2f— 
REPENTANCE NEGLECTED TILL TOO LATE. 
From the Western Recorder. 
[Communicated by a Clerical friend.] 

Mr. Eprror.—I once conversed with a certain 
young woman of my acquaintance, plainly, on the 
subject of her salvation; when she laughed me in 
the face! Some months afterwards, she formed a 
connexion for life. It proved to be a shortlife. In 
due time, she became a joyful mo.her. The child 
died, when four or five days old. She died the 
next day. Onthe morning of that day, she was told 
that she could notlive. She bade her friends, who 
stood weeping around her, to go and pray that she 
might “‘ live ten years.” She was told that she must 
die soon. She replied—* Pray that I may live one 
day.” Her friends informed her that she was 
‘struck with death.” She then said—" Pray that 
I may live one hour, that I may repent.” They 
told her she was “‘ just going.” She added—“ Pray 
that I may live one minute!” She died immedi- 
ately ; and the last word she was heard to utter was 
a cry for “mercy.” Let the presumptuous take 
warning. Your’s, SENEx. 


—Lar—-- 

Submission taught by one Lesson.—About five 
years ago, a Christian widow in London saw with 
great alarm her only child taken dangerously ill.— 
As the illness increased she became almost distract- 
ed, froma dread of losing the child. At length it 
became so dangerously ill, and so convulsed, that 
she knelt down by the bed, deeply affected, and in 
prayer said, “Now, Lord, thy will be done!’ From 
that hour the child began to recover, till health was 
perfectly restored. 


—ClA- 

How to write a Letter.—Let the writing be so 
plain that every body can read it, and the meaning 
be so plain that every body can understand it.— 
Admiral Collingwood, in a letter tohis daughter, 
says that “if pens are bad, they should be mend- 
ed,” and more time is lost in making the apology 
for great haste, than would have been necessary to 
finish the letter in good style. These remarks ap- 
ply with equal force to almost every species of writ- 
ing. ee oa 
What two or three little Boys can do.—In a vil- 
lage in Essex County, Mass. where there was an in- 
teresting revival the last year, during which seve- 
ral childen and youth were hopefully converted, on 
the approach of winter, the Sabbath Schoo! was 
closed as usual. In a few weeks, two or three lit- 
tle boys went to their minister, and asked him if 
they could not have a Sabbath School in the winter. 
‘Their minister told them they could, if they would 
obtain the names of twenty, who would attend.— 
They said they would try. They did, and in a 
short time found forty, who promised to attend. 
The Sabbath School was then opened, and conti- 
nued through the winter.—S. S. Journal. 
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THE MISTAKE AND THE LIE, 


“Nancy,” said Mr. Daniels to his little daughter, 
‘did you say that William gave you this book which 
I did not wish you to have?” ‘ Yes, Sir,” replied 
the little girl, looking up to her Pa with her usual 
pleasantness. ‘‘I thought you said so,” said Mr. 
D., “ but William denies it, and says he has not had 
the book in his hand this morning. Do you remem- 
ber right, now; are you certain that you did not 
take it from the table yourself, or that some other 
person did not give it to you?”—Little Nancy blush- 


ed, and was almost ready to cry, for she saw that 
her Pa was afraid she had done wrong; but still 
she looked sincere and innocent, for she really 
thought that her brother William had given her the 
book. And though the book was not injured, she 
could not bear that her dear father should think she 
had told a falsehood. - So she said, ‘I am very sure, 
Sir, that William gare it to me. I was sitting there 
in my little chair, and William stood behind me. 
We were talking very busily, and he reached his 
hand over my shoulder, and held out the book ; so 
when I saw it, I took it into my hand.”—William 
was still very positive that he had not taken the 
book since he came into the room. He had seen 
it lying on the table; he had afterwards seen 
Charles reading in it on the other side of the room ; 
aud at last he saw Nancy have it, andtold Pa of it. 
But for himself he had not touched it. Now the whole 
affair seemed very strange and mysterious. Mr. 
D. was perplexed by .he contradictory stories ; and 
grieved, because of the sin he supposed one child or 
the other had committed. William knew he was 
innocent himself; but did not love to have his sis- 
ter blamed and punished. And poor Nancy was 
very much distressed. She felt innocent, and yet 
knew tha she was suspected ; and how to convince 
her father she did not know. 

At last Mr. D. said he would call Charles, who 
had gone out of the room, and see if he knew any 
thing about the matter. Charles was called in, 
and seeing his sister crying, his little heart was 
moved so that he almost cried too. ‘‘ Charles,” 
said Mr. D., ‘do you know who gave Nancy this 
book, this morning, just before I came down stairs.” 
** Yes, Pa,” said he, “ Igave it toher.” ‘ There,” 
said William, “I thought so, though I did not see 
you do it.” ‘* No,” said Nancy, “I don’t remem- 
ber your giving it to me; wasn’t it William, broth- 
er Charles ?”’—** No,” said Charles, “‘ it was I, and 
I can tell you all about it. You were sitting right 
down there, in your little chair, and had your doll 
in your lap. William was standing up behind you, 
and had his grammar book in his hand, but he 
was talking more than studying. I had the book 
and was reading there by the window; but I come 
up here to your chair by the side of William, and 
we were all talking together. By and by I put my 
arm over your shoulder just so, and had the book 
in my hand ; you took hold of it and I let it go, and 
I suppose you did notknowI wasso near.” ‘That 
appears probable, Charles,” said Mr. D.; “ but Nan- 
cy, what do you think about it now?” Nancy burst 
into tears and said, ‘I suppose it was Charles, but 
I did not mean to tell a lie.” 

Mr. Daniels loved to seize every occasion for teach- 
ing his children some good thing. So he asked all 
the children at once, “‘ Did Nancy tell a lie, when 
she said William gave her this book?” William and 
Charles said “No.” Nancy said, ‘‘ [donot know Sir.” 
Mr. D. then said it was not a lie, and asked William 
or Charles to tell him why it was not. Charles did not 
know; William thought he knew the reason, but could 
not tell it very well. Sothey all begged their Pa to tell 
them. ‘ Well then,” said Mr. D. ‘‘ Nancy did not 
tell a lie, because she did not mean to tell one. She 
said what was not true, but she thought it was true, 
and spoke just as she thought. She did not wish 
to deceive me, but really supposed she was telling 
the thing as it was. It was a mistake, and not a lie. 
—It was false, because it was not zrue; but she was 
not wicked in sayingst, because she did not know 
it was false.” Now the children all felt glad, that 
Nancy had not been wicked, and would not be 
punished. Her Pa kissed her kindly, and told her 
she had not done wrong in speaking as she thought; 
though he hoped she would always be careful to 
know, as well as she could, that what she was go- 
ing to say was strictly true. ‘‘ For,” said he, “ we 
are all liable to mistakes; and the consequences of 
them are sometimes very bad. Learn then, my 
children to be-careful, and make as few mistakes 
as possible} and when you find them out, acknowl- 
edge and correct them. But never relate a false- 
hood, or what you know to be untrue; for that isa 





great sin in the sight of God, and liars cannot go to 
heaven,” The chéldren all thought they could 








understand very clearly the difference between a 
mistake and a lie; and each resolved, like the 
Psalmist, “I will take heed to my ways, that 
I sin not with my tongue.” 
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From the Portland Argus. 

THE SNOW STORM. - 
In the month of December, 1821, a Mr. Blake, with his wife 
and an infant, was passing over the Green Motintain, near the 
town of Arlington, Vermont, in a sleigh with on€horse. The 
drifting snow rendered it impossible for the horse to proceed. Mr. 
Blake set off on foot in search of assistance, and perished in the 
storm, before he could reach a human dwelling. The mother, 


alarmed (as is supposed) at his long ahsence, went in quest of - 


him with the infant in her arms. She was found, in the morn. 
ing, dead, a short distance from thesleigh. The child was wrap- 
ped in her cloak, and survived the perils of the cold and the storm. 
The ccld winds swept the mountain’s heigh’, 
And pathless was the dreary wild, 
And, ’mid the cheerless hours of night, 
A mother wandered with her child. 
As through the drifted snows she pressed, 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. 


And colder still the winds did blow, 
And darker hours of night came on, 
And deeper grew the drifts of snow— 
Her Jimbs were chilled, her strength was gone+ 
“*O God,” she cried, in accents wild, 
‘If I must perish, save my child!” 


She stripped her mantle from her breast, 
And bared her bosom to the storm, 
And round the child she wrapped the vest, 
And smiled, to think her babe was warm, 
With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 
And sunk upon a snowy bed. 


At dawn, a traveller passed by : 
She lay beneath a snowy veil ; 
The frost of death was in her eye ; 
Her cheek was cold, and hard and pale :— 
He moved the robe from off the child; 
The babe looked up, and sweetly smiled. 
-r— 
THE DYING CHILD’S FAREWELL. 


Farewell, father—I am dying, 
This world is fading fast away ; 
Do not mourn me—cease your sighing, 
We shall meet where all is day. 
Father, farewell! 
Farewell, mother—I must leave you, 
Death the chords of life has riven ; 
Do not let my parting grieve you, 
We shall meet again in heaven. 
Mother, farewell ! 
Farewell, sister—do not grieve thus— 
God has call’d me—’tis in vain ; 
Pray that He may never leave us— 
Pray that we may meet again. 
Sister, farewell! 
Farewell, friends—my breath is parting, 
This world seems dark as darkest night, 
But O! another world is darting 
Brightly on my raptured sight. 
Mirror.} My friends, farewell! 
—Clr— 
TO A BEE,.—By Miss Mitford. 


Give thee good morrow, busy bee! 
No cloud is in the sky, 

The ring-dove skims across the lea, 
The matin lark soars high ; 

Gay sun-beams kiss the dewy flower, 
Slight breezes stir the tree, 

And sweet is thine own woodbine bower— 
Good-morrow, busy bee! 


Give thee good even, busy bee! 
Thesummer day is by, 

Now droning beetels haunt the lea, 
And shrieking plovers cry ; 

The, light hath paled on leaf and flower, 
The night wind chills the tree, 

And thou well laden leav’st thy bower, 





Good even, busy bee! [ Chr. Box. 
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